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WHAT SHALL WE SHEW TO BABYLON ? 


— SABA DD 


“Then said he, ‘ What have they seen in thy house?’ And 
Hezekiah answered, ‘All that is in mine house have they 
seen; there is nothing among my treasures that I have not 
shewed them.’ ’’—Isa. xxxix. 4. 


T is a great compliment, said they, that 
the King of Babylon should have sent 
us this embassy. No doubt he has 
heard of the defeats we have lately in- 
flicted on the Philistines. Our spirited 

foreign policy is increasing our military 

a reputation and bringing us new friends. Of 

course this visit means an alliance. Merodach 

Baladan will be glad to have us on the right side. 

It will be to our interest to make a favourable im- 

pression on his officers, so we will shew them the 

most precious things we have in all Jerusalem,— 
vessels of gold, and vessels of silver, and vessels of 
bronze, and carving in ivory, and precious stones, 
and thyine wood, and marble, and pearls, and 
precious stones, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, 
and scarlet, and cinnamon, and spices, and frankin- 
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cense, and coats of mail, and chariots, and horses. 
We have nothing in Jerusalem of greater worth than 
these. 

Thus made they their boast, —they to whom 
pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises. 

See, my lords, this golden bowl, how cunningly 
wrought! A commercial traveller from Phoenicia 
offered us many shekels for it, but it shall not go out 
of our hands. And you will not overlook this 
gorgeous piece of tapestry. It was much admired 
last year by the Prince of Egypt, who told us that 
he had seen nothing like it in his own country. Yes, 
that balsam is really from Gilead, and very costly. 

When the ambassadors have gone, Hezekiah 
says cheerfully to his Chancellor, “I think we have 
impressed them. We shall have that alliance. How 
fortunate that the embassy did not come in our 
ragged wilderness days. We have something to shew 
a foreigner now.” 

And the chief of the embassy writes thus to his 
royal master. ‘‘We have been greatly entertained 
by our visit to Jerusalem. The good people were 
wonderfully uplifted by our visit, and did their best 
to dazzle us by the exhibition of all their stock-in- 
trade. It included several gold and silver things 
which were very fair specimens of provincial taste, 
but would hardly come up to the Babylonian 
standard. Two or three of their ornaments might 
be useful at one of Your Majesty’s state banquets, 
but it was a second-rate and miscellaneous lot on the 
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whole. We had great difficulty in repressing a smile 
when they shewed us, with much complacency, a 
very tawdry piece of tapestry. It seems that that 
waggish fellow, the Prince of Egypt, passed through 
last year, and told them, what no doubt was perfectly 
true, that he had never seen anything like it in his 
own country. The simple folk innocently relate this 
to all their visitors as a high compliment. As to the 
alliance, it may perhaps be expedient to encourage 
them to keep near us, on such conditions as will 
enable us to throw them over at any time if we want 
to. Some of their troops would be a useful joint in 
the tail of any military expedition we may send 
against Assyria.” 


Alas! alas! what a Devil’s comedy! Think, for 
a moment, of what Hezekiah might have shewed 
them; of the things in Jerusalem that were not to 
be paralleled in all the treasuries of Babylon. There 
was the Ark of the Covenant, with the tables of the 
law and the mercy seat, and Aaron’s rod that budded. 
What was there anywhere in the Babylonian palace 
with a history like unto this Ark? And when you 
had searched all the territory of Babylon, where 
would you find a cairn that had as much meaning 
as the simple pile of memorial stones at Gilgal? And 
was there not besides the whole amazing story of 
God’s dealing with His chosen people —the story 
of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Joseph, and 
Moses, and Joshua, and Gideon, and Samuel, and 
Saul, and David, and Elijah? ‘A Syrian ready 
to perish was my father, and he went down into 
Egypt and sojourned there with a few and became a 
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nation, great, mighty, and populous.’’ With what 
sacred exultation might Hezekiah have set forth the 
Divine mission of the Hebrews, with a history of 
greater marvel than anything the Babylonian records 
could reveal. Merodach Baladan had no such story 
to tell, but the man to whom it belonged, blind to 
its worth, knew no better than to flaunt instead a 
vain imitation of a glory that glittered but was 
naught. 

Observe that he who played these fool’s pranks had 
just come back from the brink of the grave. It 
might have been thought that the powers of the 
world to come would have laid hold of him, that he 
would have been sobered and enlightened, and would 
have learnt to see material and spiritual things in their 
right proportion. To little purpose had he been 
brought down to the gates of death, and had looked 
into things eternal. Affliction does not always refine. 
It is significant, too, that he was not a man of 
the world or an atheist, but a good man, an earnest 
religious reformer, and an example of uprightness 
both as a man and a king. 

This offence must be followed by a just retribution. 
The word of the Lord comes plainly through the 
prophet Isaiah. Your intended friend shall become 
your oppressor. Instead of being allied with Babylon 
against Assyria, you shall become her captive. The 
wealth you have displayed before her shall become 
her spoil. 


The sin of Hezekiah is the sin of the Church. The 
Church which God has called to save men is in danger 
to-day of turning away from her true mission, and 


forgetting her true glory. Not knowing where her 
strength lies, she tries to rival the world on her own 
ground, and by her own methods. The attempt is 
fatal. The Church can conquer the world, but she 
cannot compete with it. The weapons of her warfare 
are not such as Babylon holds in her own armoury. 
When it comes to wealth and pomp and glitter, the 
world will always have the advantage, and the Church 
which prides herself on these things is no longer a 
victorious Church, but becomes simply a second-rate 
world, exposed to the snubs and gibes of the very 
powers whose favour she seeks. 


What shall the Church of our own time shew to 
Babylon? Too often she is anxious to put first of all 
her wealth, or her social prestige, or her numbers. 
(It is not the largest churches only that are in danger 
of yielding to this temptation, for even very small 
men have sometimes been known to strut.) Every- 
one knows the characteristics of the nouveau riche. 
How anxious he is to enter a higher social circle, 
and how uncomfortable he feels when he gets there! 
How ostentatiously he flaunts his money, and how 
vulgar and inappropriate is his expenditure! Now 
there is such a phenomenon as the nouveau viche in 
religion. Not long ago, at the centenary of a well- 
known missionary society, it entered the heads of 
some of its supporters to celebrate the occasion by 
a banquet at a fashionable London hotel. I do not 
know whether there were any pictures on the walls, 
but an opportunity was missed if there did not hang 
on one side a representation of Moffat in a Hottentot 
kraal and on the other of Gilmour eating his dinner of 
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boiled millet ina smoky Mongol tent. The contrast 
would surely have heightened the festivities, and 
suggested greater thankfulness to Providence. It 
was an excellent dinner—you could tell this from 
the menu which was published in the papers—and no 
doubt it reflected great credit on the chef, but there is 
not a flunkey at the Mansion House who would not 
have turned up his nose at it. 

It is not by such displays of wealth that we shall 
lay hold upon the heart of the world. It is not 
millionaires that will make the millennium. We are 
not waiting for a Bible Christian Barnato, even for 
the starting of our New Century Fund. In the 
little town of Kettering I see twelve men seated in a 
back parlour, (It is one of the laws of the world’s 
history, remember, that great movements come from 
back parlours rather than front.) What is the pur- 
pose of your meeting, gentlemen? ‘ We are going 
to bring: the heathen world to Christ.’”’ And what 
capital have you for such an undertaking? ‘“ Our 
capital is thirteen pounds two shillings and sixpence.” 
And are you sure that you have nothing more? 
Cannot you raise the two shillings and sixpence to 
five shillings? ‘We cannot; this is all we have.” 
No other resources? ‘* Nothing, except that—vwell, 
there is one thing that we might perhaps mention.” 
Whatis that? ‘* We have also a man called William 
Carey.” Yes, I think you had better mention that. 
You will not get your sum out to the right total if 
you omit that item. ‘ But in what column shall we 
enter William Carey ?”’ Let me look at your account 
book. I thought as much; you have not ruled 
enough columns; if you set down William Carey it 
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must be in the millions column, for not all the wealth 
of the East India Company or all the hidden riches 
of Golconda will equal the value of that one man. 


In a room in a Cornish village sit eighteen men. 
These, too, are planning something. What is your 
scheme ? ‘We have just decided to attempt the 
evangelisation of Canada.” And what resources 
have you for this enterprise? ‘‘ We have a debt of 
sixty-six pounds.” Indeed! I understand that there 
are clever gentlemen in London who out of a capital 
like that can extract a comfortable income and a house 
in the suburbs. But I am not sure that you would 
be so successful, for you do not look like wizards of 
finance. Have you no other asset, besides this 
debt of sixty-six pounds? ‘‘ We have also a man 
called Francis Metherall.” Yes. ‘* Anda man called 
John Hicks Eynon.” Yes. ‘And a woman called 
Elizabeth Dart.” Yes. Anything more? ‘“ And 
the prayers of James Thorne and William Reed.” 
Yes. ‘¢And the bank of God’s promises, every one 
of them as good as ready money.’ It is the safest 
investment in the world! Whoso has any money to 
lay out let him put it in this, for it shall repay him 
a hundred-fold. Let the missionaries go out fearlessly 
into the new country, and they shall strike a lode 
richer than any at Klondyke. And at the end of 
the day I see One in their midst whose form is like 
unto the Son of Man, and He says unto them, 
‘‘When I sent you forth without purse and wallet 
and shoes, lacked ye anything?” And they say, 
* Nothing.” 

Near akin to the danger of trusting in wealth is the 
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social ambition which often leads the Christian Church 
out of her right path. We are hearing quite enough 
of that hideous word “ prestige,’’ which in its native 
tongue means a juggler’s trick, and in our own 
language is used of something which no honest man 
need care to define. Scarcely less hideous is the 
common application of the word “respectable,” as 
though forsooth the Church deserves no honour when 
working in the slums, but only when mayors and 
magistrates and professional men may be counted in 
her congregations. Now I confess that I like to see 
a mayor or a justice of the peace in a Bible Christian 
chapel. Such a man will be a good hearer, for there 
must be some real character in any one who is faithful 
to his own people when he could find much more 
comfortable seats elsewhere. But while I rejoice to 
see a few mayors and magistrates in Bible Christian 
congregations, I should be sorry to see too many of 
them, for I should begin to fear that the pulpit had 
lost something of its impartiality and plainness of 
speech. From valuing too highly the presence in 
our churches of persons of influence and social 
position, it is only a step to making their attend- 
ance the aim of our efforts; and thence it is only one 
step more to prophesying smooth things. These 
questions of gradation depend entirely upon the 
point of view; and the celestial standard is one, and 
the terrestrial standard another. From one stand- 
point Billy Bray was only a Cornish miner; from 
another, he was a ‘King’s Son,” a Prince of the 
Blood Royal. Billy Bailey, poor, snubbed, perse- 
cuted, did not count for much socially ; but where 
he is now there are Bishops who are proud to claim 
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his acquaintance, and say to him, “‘I think I had the 
pleasure of meeting you in the Isle of Wight.” With 
all his poverty he had the largest stipend that any 
Bible Christian minister has ever enjoyed, as he 
said once in reply to a commiserating remark,— 
three hundred a year—three hundred sterling—not 
sovereigns, but souls. 

It may seem less harmful to rejoice in numbers, 
but there is a peril to our spiritual success here also. 
That a small Church may be exposed to it was 
illustrated at our own Conference last year when, as 
our increase in membership was so large, it was 
thought hardly worth while to spend time in any real 
discussion on the spiritual state of the Connexion. If 
this becomes our boast, we are easily eclipsed by 
Babylon. There are those who, in almost every place 
and on almost every occasion, stand on the pedestal 
of so many millions or tens of millions of their own 
denomination. No doubt the air is very exhilarating 
at that height. But they are out-distanced by the 
loafer at the street corner, who represents a larger 
constituency. When he recites his creed, which is 
to the effect that he believes in having plenty to 
eat and drink and as little work to do as possible, he 
speaks as the mouth-piece of a world-wide fraternity 
of hundreds of millions. From boasting of numerical 
success it is only one step to compromise with 
principle for the sake of getting it, as has been 
illustrated especially in the history of Roman Catholic 
missions all the world over. A Church that cannot 
count its adherents by the million may yet be in very 
good company. The Quakers are not a great host, 
but they have something to shew to Babylon. The 
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Moravians would not look much in a census, but, of 
the members they have, one in sixty is a missionary 
to the heathen. 


Sometimes, again, we try to attract the admiring 
gaze of Babylon by the splendour of our ecclesiastical 
architecture and the beauty of our ritual. Those 
whose chief exultation is in fine buildings are cer- 
tainly in the apostolical succession. For the disciples, 
once, looking at the golden roof and pinnacles of the 
Temple, and its colonnade of dazzling white marble, 
were stirred into unwonted enthusiasm. But their 
Master told them that no stone in all the Temple was 
so precious as the coin dropped into the offering by a 
poor widow. We have very imperfectly learnt the 
lesson of their rebuke, else we should not hear so 
often of the need of erecting a new chapel in such- 
and-such a place ‘ for the credit of the denomination.” 
I am afraid we have quite enough ‘ credit” already 
in connection with some of our buildings. It is 
sickening to hear the name of ‘‘a Bible Christian 
Cathedral” applied to some new church which, 
though a little larger or finer than the average, 
might be put into a corner of Westminster Abbey 
and no one would know that it was there. We often 
warn rich men that they must leave their money 
here; that they cannot take any of it with them 
into the next world. But we seem to forget that 
the churches of which we are so proud must be left 
here as well. They are not ends but means. They 
are the tools by which Divine work is to be done on 
the earth. Ifa carpenter takes you into a workshop 
elaborately fitted up with the most costly implements 
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of his craft, you will want to know what he does 
with all this. Unless he can produce good results 
with this apparatus, heis no carpenter. And we shall 
be tested not by what our churches are, but by what 
is doneinthem. It is not our tools but our works 
that will follow us into the next life. The ambition 
to excel in architecture is as foolish as the others; 
for in this competition the purer and simpler commu- 
nities will always be beaten by the more corrupt, and 
Christianity itself will be eclipsed by Babylon. You 
spent £10,000 on your new church, did you? There 
is a public-house in the same street where the fittings 
alone cost half as much again. What is the largest 
place of worship in America? The Mormon Taber- 
nacle at Utah. What is the largest place of worship 
in the world? A mosque at Constantinople. What 
is the most beautiful building in the world? A 
mausoleum in India. 

And if the main thing in religion is to be imposing 
ceremonial, with its appeal to the senses, it is equally 
useless to attempt to rival Babylon. Soon after his 
return from Japan, Laurence Oliphant attended a 
Ritualistic service in London, and his verdict was that 
for all the world it was like badly-got-up Buddhism. 
When it comes to the blending of coloured vestments 
and the artistic arrangement of processions, not one 
of the Bishop of London’s protégés is fit to hold a 
candle to the master of the ballet at the Alhambra, 
or the ingenious Mr. Imre Kiralfy at the Earl’s Court 
Exhibition. 


Another danger to the Christian Church lies in 
the ambition to dazzle Babylon by a parade of 
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scholarship. Some of the forms taken by this craze 
are exceedingly pitiful. A common example is that 
of a man, sometimes a minister, sometimes a layman, 
who has been very useful as an evangelist. He has 
the gift of presenting the Gospel message with 
such freshness and power that many who hear him 
accept with gladness the salvation he offers. Within 
his own range, he is a strong man. Wherever he 
goes he reaps a harvest of conversions, and multitudes 
thank God for him. But he is not satisfied with 
the reputation of a winner of souls. There are other 
preachers who are honoured for their devotion of 
great resources of learning and culture to the defence 
of the faith. He will share their fame. The Christian 
Church is perplexed by great problems—problems 
of criticism, of exegesis, of philosophy. Dr. Fair- 
bairn deals with such problems ; why should not he? 
Or, it may be that his intellectual vanity carries 
him still further. He does not even attempt to 
discuss such problems, but jauntily decides them 
without discussion, and fixes the truth for everina 
sentence. There are questions of interpretation 
on which the most eminent Hebraists hesitate to 
express an opinion, and questions of metaphysics 
which baffle experts who have given their lives to 
the study of philosophy; but he is ready to pro- 
nounce on them all with easy confidence. These new 
theories and discoveries, from Germany and elsewhere 
—you may take his word for it that there is nothing 
in them. 

There are few things that so provoke the just 
contempt of the young people of our churches as 
these attempts to gain the reputation of a scholar 
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without submission to the necessary drudgery of 
the scholar’s discipline. Our young men and women, 
however critical their own education may make them, 
will always be satisfied to listen to preaching which 
grapples with the conscience and deepens their sense 
of spiritual things ; they do not ask that the preacher 
shall attempt to solve all the perplexities of religion 
on its intellectual side; but they do ask that, if he 
cannot discuss these questions with knowledge and 
intelligence, he shall leave them alone. They demand 
that, at any rate, he shall not judge theories which he 
does not understand, or criticise books which he 
gives evidence of never having read. They cannot 
endure men who air their learning in such fashion 
—though such learning certainly needs airing, for 
it comes from the darkest recesses of the rag and 
bottle shop. 


And if second-hand culture of this kind alienates 
even the children of Christian homes, do you wonder 
that the world sneers at it? Itslack of fibre and 
texture are easily revealed by comparison, for 
Babylonish garments are not shoddy. It is indeed 
sad to compare the slovenliness of much theological 
writing and speaking with the painstaking thorough- 
ness of the scientist or historian. 


We may justly claim that the founders of our own 
Church, while lacking such opportunities of educa- 
tion as are found to-day in the smallest village, set 
us a wholesome example of scorn for every type of 
intellectual pretentiousness. With what amazing 
diligence they turned to account every fragment of 
time that could be spared from their exhausting 
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labours, often studying even as they walked along 
the country roads from one appointment to another. 
One of our early ministers, Joseph Hancock, still 
living in South Australia, taught himself arithmetic 
while working as a miner, using for his slate a piece 
of board covered with soft clay, and for his pencil 
a small strip of wood burnt at one end. Such 
men were too honest to pretend either to be what 
they were not, or to know what they did not: and 
when the story of their struggles is told in Babylon, 
the foremost in learning and scholarship will be the 
first to do them honour. 


Wealth, social position, numbers, splendour of 
architecture and ritual, scholarship—we have some- 
thing better than these to shew to Babylon. Paul 
could see things in their right proportion if any man 
could, and to him there was no such seal of his 
apostleship as his own converts. His one boast was 
in the cross of his Lord Jesus Christ. And if he 
must glory after the flesh, it should be that he was 
“in labours more abundantly, in prisons more 
abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths oft 

. in labour and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness.” And the Master Himself, when asked 
for a sign of His Messiahship, would only say, ‘‘ Go 
your way and tell John the things which ye do hear 
and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them.” It is only in the degree 
in which she can say the same that the Church 
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to-day fulfils her mission, and has any real treasure. 
These vessels of bronze —the rust will eat them 
away; this tapestry—the moth will devour it. But 
the pure gold of character is eternal, and the fine 
linen which is the righteous acts of the saints shall 
never wax old. 


What shall we shew the ambassadors of Babylon ? 
We have in our Connexion not a few churches with 
spires and stained windows and organs. Shall we 
shew these? No, I think not; at any rate, not yet. 
Fifty years hence, we may. When the place has 
been consecrated by the holy water of penitents’ 
tears, and the rawness has been taken from the 
atmosphere by the incense of the prayers of the 
saints, when the pulpit has been draped a few times 
in black, when the family pews have gathered a 
history, when the people have grown into the building 
and the building has grown into the people, Babylon 
may see it then. But not yet. 

Yonder, on a wind-swept moor, is something that 
Babylon may see now. ‘One of your little Bethels, 
I suppose!” That is the sneer of the fool and the 
atheist. There is no little Beth-EL. “But my 
epithet is surely correct, for it is only 20 feet by 10, 
possibly 20 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, but certainly 
not more.” Have done with such blasphemy! You 
have the inspiration of an estate agent, the soul of 
an auctioneer and valuer. With your foot-rule you 
may measure a barrack, or a gaol, or a_ public- 
house, or a millionaire’s mansion, but you cannot 
measure the House of God. The first Bethel that 
ever was—can you give me its architect’s specifica- 
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tions, its cubic measurement? A stone for a weary 
traveller's pillow, but large enough and strong enough 
to be the foundation of a stairway whereof the top- 
most flight led to the very throne of God. 

Look carefully at this moorland chapel with its 
simple peasant congregation. There is no spire, but 
every life points heavenward; no organ, but each 
heart blends with the rest in perfect harmony; 
the walls are plain whitewashed, but there are finer 
churches where they dare not use so much white, for 
the contrast would be too glaring; the windows are 
not darkened with the rich colouring of memorial 
designs, — you may look straight through them 
into heaven; no sculptured figures of old warriors 
keep vigil in the lonely night watches—a garrison 
of angels, the spirits of men here born for glory, hold 
the place in guard; there are no torn banners of 
regiments, mute witnesses of deadly strife in the 
Peninsula or the Soudan, but the plain bench there 
in front, if it could speak, would tell of fiercer 
struggles and nobler victories. 


Listen—they are singing :— 


How charming is the place 

Where my Redeemer God 
Unveils the beauties of His face, 

And sheds His love abroad ! 


Not the fair palaces 
To which the great resort 
Are once to be compared with this, 


Twenty feet by ten! 


Are once to be compared with this, 
Where Jesus holds His court. 
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* But it is only a handful of people.’ May the 
Lord open your eyes! Come out with me into the 
Australian bush, into the heart of the mallee country. 
From this hillock as far as you can see in every 
direction there is nothing but mallee, except just be- 
low us, where in a little clearing stands a hut, the 
only sign of any human life. Tacked on to the door 
is a little text. ‘*As many as are led by the spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.—Sunday School 
Union, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.”” You are now touch- 
ing the out-skirts of the Bethel congregation. 

In the forecastle of a vessel in the China seas is a 
little gathering for prayer. The leader by his 
personal life and influence has become a missionary 
of the Gospel to the other sailors, and has turned 
them from godless roisterers into sober, pure-minded, 
earnest Christians. Look inside the cover of his 
Bible. ‘Presented on leaving Bethel Sunday 
School.” 

In a town in the far west of America there has 
been the severest municipal contest the place has 
ever known—a great struggle against the power of 
the saloon. The citizen who has been leader in 
the campaign receives many congratulations on his 
victory, but there is something wanting. ‘If only 
my old class-leader at Bethel could have lived to 
hear of this.” 

Little Bethel, did you say? Its line is gone out 
through all the earth. 


Would you like to know more about Bethel? 
Here is one of the volumes from the celestial Record 
Office, wherein are kept the registers of every place 
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that has been built for the worship of the Most 
High God. Shall we find mention there of such a 
little place as Bethel? Yes, here it is; it fills many 
pages. Next to it is the record of a church that 
cost £100,000, but that does not take anything like 
so much space. That is strange. Let us examine 
the book. ‘‘Now I shall know whether it is 20 ft. 
by 10, or 20 ft. by ro ft.6in.” No, indeed, you 
will not. No architect’s plans or builder’s specifica- 
tions disfigure this record. ‘But it looks like a 
register of births.” Appearances do not deceive you; 
that is just what it is. These men, these women, 
were born there. Page after page stretches the list, 
and in the second column are the names of the 
spiritual fathers. ‘* But there is one name that I am 
surprised to see recurring so often. That man never 
travelled in any of the more important circuits, he 
never held a Conference office, he was never elected a 
member of any Committee, he was not in request for 
anniversaries and stone-layings; in fact, he was 
always thought to be rather a failure, and when he 
was superannuated he nearly wept his heart out, at 
the thought of how little he had done for the Lord 
whom he loved.”” Wept his heart out, did he? But 
when he arrived at the gates of that city, he 
laughed it in again, by so great a company was he 
met of his spiritual children, who bade him welcome 
with holy mirth and shoutings of sacred joy. 

If you must call some place a Bible Christian 
Cathedral, give that name to little Bethel; for, when 
you measure with the rod of the angel of the 
Revelation, you might put many a minster into a 
corner of it, and not know that it was there. 
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Bethel—the house of God; history crystallised in a 
name! There are other places, my lords of 
Babylon, that it may be worth your while to look 
at if you have time to spare. The name of this 
is Siloam ; hither men have come blind, and have de- 
parted seeing. And here is Bethesda, the house of 
mercy; behold in this place a certain man thirty and 
eight years in his infirmity was made whole, and 
arose and walked. In the next village the wor- 
shippers, driven from cottage to cottage and sorely 
cramped for a meeting place, find themselves at last 
with a building all their own, and in their glad- 
ness they cry Rehoboth, “for the Lord hath made 
room for us.” In another, after long waiting and 
endurance, patience and faith are so rewarded that 
the only name for the new home is Ebenezer, for 
‘hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” In this place 
the revolt of rebellious souls has been subdued and 
the quietness of a Divine peace has rested upon 
the heart; so the whole story is told in the one 
word Salem. Or look here at Pisgah. It is quite 
true, as you are about to observe, you auctioneer 
man, that the chapel has not a very great elevation ; 
but it touches a sublimer height than any you have 
ever reached, for it looks out over the Promised 
Land. And here is a hamlet, miles from everywhere, 
quite cut off from the affairs of the great world; 
yet its inhabitants feel the throb of a great citizen- 
ship, and with the presumption of prevailing faith 
they call their meeting-place Zion, the city of the 
great King. In some places they are not satisfied 
to borrow a word from another language, so they 
put up their revealing name in plain English, that 
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the wayfaring man, though an estate agent, may 
understand it. Providence Chapel—surely that is 
intelligible; the watchful eye, the guiding hand, the 
sheltering wing. Sometimes so exultant, above all 
other thoughts, is the sense of freedom, of the 
breaking of the chain, of the deliverance from the 
dungeon, of the rescue from the pit, that there is 
no possible word short of Deliverance—nay, that is 
not enough, it must be Great Deliverance; for 
they cannot say less, whose souls have been delivered 
from the lowest hell. 


What shall we shew the ambassadors of Babylon ? 
We will take them through our Connexional picture 
gallery. You did not know that we had such a 
gallery? We have had it a long time. All that 
we want is a man with some paints and brushes 
and canvas. The pictures are there. He that hath 
eyes to see, let him see. 

In the kitchen of a farm-house an evangelist is 
setting forth the way of life to a little company of 
inquirers who have long been seeking the Gospel 
and who gladly open their hearts to it now. From 
the seed planted in that meeting harvests are being 
reaped to-day in the uttermost parts of the earth. 

In the same farm-house a youth of twenty is spend- 
ing the whole of Christmas Eve in prayer at his bed- 
side. To-morrow morning he is to preach his frst 
sermon. In a few weeks, though he has never 
heard any preacher of the Cross, except the man 
who brought salvation to his father’s house, he leaves 
home to give himself, without asking a question 
about salary or length of engagement, to the work 
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of proclaiming the truth in the neighbouring villages. 
Then begins a career of such continued devotion and 
self-sacrifice and blessing as has no parallel in 
Babylon. 

In another farm-house, at a winter party, there is 
brought across the snow from a neighbouring dwell- 
ing a little girl of eleven who is asked to explain 
what is meant by the forgiveness of sins. As she 
speaks, one of the serving-men, crowding from the 
kitchen around the parlour door, is convinced of sin, 
and years afterwards when they meet in London tells 
her of the effect of her message. The same girl, 
when only seventeen years of age, though of many 
months’ experience in the ministry, is conducting an 
open-air service and standing in the midst of a 
shower of eggs and stones, while the blood flows 
from her head on to her shawl; but, undisturbed, 
she goes on with her preaching, for none of these 
things move her. 

In Horsemonger Lane Gaol lies a prisoner guilty 
of the offence of preaching by the wayside near 
Blackfriars Road. During the fourteen days during 
which he waits for his discharge he uses every 
opportunity of praying with the other prisoners, 
and has ‘“‘a sweet sense of the presence of God.” 
He leaves the gaol with the “ God bless you” of 
the men whom he has enlightened. 

On the parade in a sea-side town there stands on 
a chair, in the wind and rain, a woman who arrests 
the attention of a talking and laughing crowd by 
singing ‘‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched.” 
Near by is a man with a rope which he intends to 
throw over her that, with the assistance of many 
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willing hands, he may drag her into the sea. Little 
does he think that his hand will be stayed by her 
message, and that he is to become her first convert 
in the Isle of Wight. 

In the same island is a chalk-pit, which through the 
winter, owing to persecution instigated by the clergy- 
man of the parish, is the only meeting-place of 
those who will worship God according to their own 
conscience. We may set beside this, as a companion 
picture, a scene in North Devon, where, excluded 
from every house in the village, there is grouped 
by the hedge-side, amid the falling snow, a band of 
men and women, among whom their leader distributes 
the memorials of the death of their Lord, celebrating 
a nobler feast than if they had taken the bread and 
wine from the gold plate of St. Paul’s. 

In a Cornish mine two men are working together. 
By some mischance the fuse is lighted too soon, and 
an explosion is imminent, but there is not room for 
both of them to ascend to the surface. One of 
them has gained in the Bible Christian preaching- 
place an assurance of the forgiveness of his sins, and 
he says to his mate, ‘‘ You go up in the kibble; Iam 
all right.” Though he is after all to be saved by 
the shelter of a great rock flung in front of him, he 
cheerfully faces death for the sake of his friend. 
There have been eminent Cabinet ministers who 
would not have done as much for a colleague. 

In the depth of winter, along a road like glass, a 
woman is walking to the market-town, eight miles 
out and eight miles back. She is going to the 
pawnbroker’s—I thought you would prick up your 
ears at that, Mr. Auctioneer. But surely a visit to 
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the pawnbroker’s is not a fit subject for a picture; 
there can be no romance or poetry in that. Yes, 
there is; it is full of it. Two of the missionaries, by 
whose word her own life has been redeemed and 
changed, are to stay at her house to-night on their 
way to the next service. She is but a poor woman 
and has not sufficient coverings else to keep them 
warm, so she is walking along the frozen road into 
the town, to pledge her watch that she may buy 
blankets for their use. 

Let us come back to the farm-house from which 
we started. A few steps away, surrounding a little 
chapel and school-room, is a grave-yard—our Campo 
Santo. You will not find it mentioned in the guide- 
books, for it contains no triumphs of the sculptor’s 
art, and no grave has more than a plain stone above 
it. But if there is little above, there is much 
beneath—all that remains of the earthen vessels from 
which was dispensed heavenly treasure; the dust of 
men and women of whom the world was not worthy. 


From across the seas Canada will add many scenes 
to our panorama,—men blazing their way through 
trackless woods, and fording dangerous rivers, and 
exhausted by long tramping through deep snow, and 
face to face with the beasts of the forest; not that 
they might accumulate a fortune for themselves, but 
that, though poor, they might make many rich. 


From the south, as well as from the west, come 
pictures for our gallery. We will take one from the 
earliest days and one from the latest. In the midst 
of a mining camp, the missionary and his wife occupy 
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a house of one room with a box for a table and a 
bag of shavings for their bed. On every side are 
men digging for gold, but they resist all temptations 
to be false to their call for the sake of this world’s 
gain. Again, across a West Australian desert rides 
a cyclist who, in that region of drought, is lifting 
his oil-can to his lips to: mitigate his thirst. His 
quest, too, is not for money but for souls. 

Near these I see a set of pictures which hang side 
by side. The first is the portrait of a waif from 
the gutter of a London street. Look well at the 
face, gentlemen of Babylon. For thirteen years you 
have had the moulding of those features, so you 
ought to be able to recognise them. But a trans- 
figuration has since passed upon them, so that you 
would not know to-day the man into whom that boy 
has grown. The second picture is of a large plain 
building, looking like an orphanage or something of 
that sort, on the outskirts of a big city. ‘* Nothing 
very remarkable about it, as far as I can see.” Yes, 
as far as you can see, you blind man You have 
not seen its foundations, have you? Behold, its 
stones were set in fair colours, and its foundations 
laid with sapphires. And you did not see it in 
building, did you? For, as in the Temple of old, 
there was no clang of axe or sound of hammer; but 
its walls rose unseen at the touch of angel fingers, 
in the watches of the night, while men slept. If 
Babylon possesses a building to match it, we shall be 
glad to learn its address. If not, there are oppor- 
tunities of supplying the omission; for, although the 
Ashley Downs may already be occupied, there are 
eligible building sites still to be had in the neighbour- 
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hood of other large towns, where the self-sacrifice and 
faith of Babylonian philanthropy may find material 
expression. The third scene takes us out into the 
country, in face of a block of flour mills. ‘An 
enterprising .business man, your miller, to introduce 
the electric light into such an out-of-the-way place ; 
but we can rival such achievements in Babylon.” 
Most certainly, you can; but in that little garret 
near the roof there is burning a brighter light than 
Edison ever invented, as the miller takes his apprentice 
apart, on the night of his arrival, to commend him to 
the love of the Divine Father and to seek for him the 
blessing of the salvation of Christ. But the last 
picture, gentlemen of Babylon, surely needs no 
introduction, for the hall which it represents is quite 
familiar to you. You can tell me its exact size, for 
it was built according to your own specifications. And 
a fine building it is, much to your credit! How 
comfortably cushioned the gallery seats are, to be 
sure! (You may trust Babylon to see to that.) 
You have been occupying the hall for some time, 
but how beautiful and clean the cushions still look! 
Indeed, the most notable feature of the place is that 
it is a church without a congregation—a fitting temple 
for a religion without a God, and a gospel without a 
Saviour. But when you have shut the doors, the 
city arab will open them; and in a few weeks these 
empty seats shall be filled by men of all sorts and 
conditions, in whose hearts shall be wrought such 
a change as comes through no other power than that - 
of the crucified and risen Christ. 


There remains China. That will need a room 
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to itself in our gallery. It is only a few years 
since our mission was established there, but what a 
panorama there is to show already! We see the 
missionaries on their journeys—now enduring the 
hardships of a native inn, and now struggling for 
their lives in the boiling rapids of the Yang-tse. We 
see them at their work—telling the story of the Cross 
in the market-place and in the gospel hall, or 
travelling through the villages with their precious 
merchandise of Jesus books, or bringing back to 
consciousness and health a victim of the opium poison. 
On the walls of this room must hang many pictures 
of the devotion and generosity of the native converts 
and preachers, and their faithfulness under slander 
and persecution. There must be represented, too, 
that strange scene in an upper room, where two 
young missionaries, one of them on what is supposed 
to be his death bed, are taking the Sacrament together, 
with their Chinese biscuits and their currant jelly and 
water, and the man who is thought to be dying gives 
the address. And there are graves that must be 
pictured in this gallery, for Yunnan, as well as 
Shebbear, has its Campo Santo. 


But there are ten thousand evidences of Divine 
grace in the history of our Connexion that cannot be 
shewn in any picture. You may illustrate by pen and 
pencil a few of the more striking incidents in the lives 
of the founders of the Bible Christian Church, but 
by what method can you represent their prayers, their 
appeals, the holy fire upon their lips, and the eternal 
results of their ministry? Let an artist go into a 
country chapel at the time of a great religious 
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awakening. His visit will enable him to depict a 
number of excited persons in very unconventional 
attitudes, and on the whole producing a ludicrous 
effect to the eye of an unaccustomed observer. But 
he has not painted the revival. When he has first 
made himself acquainted with the previous lives of 
the converts, and has then, for twenty or thirty years, 
carefully studied the difference this conversion has 
made to them and to their friends, he will be in a 
position to begin his preparatory sketches for such a 
canvas as will reveal the outward and visible signs; 
but even then there is an inward and spiritual grace 
that will elude his skill. In face of Babylon, we have 
no greater glory than to have produced such transfor- 
mations in the lives of men. There was a hymn, 
naturally inappropriate in many of our congregations 
now, which was heartily sung by many, in those 
early days, as literally setting forth their own 
experience. 


Glory to God, whose sovereign grace 
Hath animated senseless stones ; 

Called us to stand before His face, 
And raised us into Abraham's sons. 


Thou only, Lord, the work hast done, 
And bared Thine arm in all our sight ; 

Hast made the reprobates Thine own, 
And claimed the outcasts as Thy right. 


Suffice that for the season past 

Hell's horrid language filled our tongues : 
We all Thy words behind us cast, 

And lewdly sang the drunkard’s songs. 
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But, O the power of grace divine; 

In hymns we now our voices raise, 
Loudly in strange hosannas join, 

And blasphemies are turned to praise. 


«« And such were some of you; but ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of 
our God.” And the greater marvel is that such men 
were not only saved, but in their turn were made 
saviours; that the grace which filled their hearts 
overflowed to the healing of others. By no interpre- 
tation short of the supernatural is it possible to 
explain the career of the prophets whom God has 
raised up in our midst—the fishermen whom He bade 
leave their nets, that they might become fishers of 
men; the miners whom He called to dig priceless 
treasures out of His Holy Word; the smiths into 
whose hands He put the hammer that breaks rocky 
hearts in pieces; the workers in the fields whom He 
beckoned away from the plough that they might 
scatter the good seed of the Kingdom. If the people 
of Babylon have leisure for reading, it will profit them 
to take our Minutes of Conference from the beginning 
and read each year the answer to the question, 
‘“‘What preachers have died this year?’’ from 
Margaret Adams to John Gammon and Peter Labdon 
and Thomas Grills Vanstone. The biographies are 
not written with the skill of a Plutarch, it is true, but 
they are concerned with many such lives as Plutarch 
himself would not have disdained for his subjects. 
If we would count our riches, there is much more, 
of great price, that we must bring into the reckoning 
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—broken hearts comforted, feeble wills strengthened, 
prodigals brought home again, outcasts restored, little 
children led into the way of life, bed-ridden sufferers 
made joyful in tribulation, lonely lives brightened by 
a Divine friendship, ignorant minds instructed, evil 
imaginations cleansed, inveterate habits broken, 
perishing souls saved. These are our jewels. 
Nay, they are not ours; they are His. 
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